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or dropped in after life it would not be quite safe to say. The philosophical basis on which they rested remained unmoved to the end, as his papers in the " Tribune," especially his review of Bascom's "Comparative Psychology," will bear witness. In the summer of 1878 he read with great interest Hartmann's " Philosophy of the Unconscious," making notes as he read. These notes contain evidence, less in the form of actual expression than in the selection of passages quoted, of his adherence to the intuitive system of thought. He was in no sense or degree a materialist, and, though connecting himself with an independent society of a decidedly radical school, he held fast his faith in beliefs which his minister dismissed. His appeal was still to consciousness and the soul. Of doctrines he had little to say, being content to see them change and pass away, but the substance of spiritual conviction he retained to the last.
Mr. Ripley called himself a child of Chan-ning, and so he was in the sense of sharing his essential views. Channing, too, was accused of 'rash speculation," perhaps because he would utter words like the following: " We believe that the human mind is akin to that intellectual energy which gave birth to nature, and conse- were pronounced dangerous. How far they were alteredd For-             G.  B-
